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Among the States 





Hl 
Southern Regional Education.—Eleven state legis- 
latures now have approved the interstate compact for 
regional higher education in the South. They are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Virginia also is par- 
ticipating, by special request of Governor Tuck, pending 
legislative action. Additional ratifications are expected 
in future but more than the requisite number of legis- 


latures have approved, and plans are actively in progress 
for operation of the long-range, much discussed program. 


Constitutional Amendments.—Two outstanding con- 
stitutional amendments were submitted by the Colorado 
legislature this year to be voted upon by the people in 
1959. 

Amendment No. 1 applies to home rule in cities. 
It would permit the city council of any home rule city 
to submit any measure, charter amendment, or question 
of whether a charter convention should be called, to a 
yote on its own initiative, without the necessity of an 
initiated petition as is now the case for charter amend- 
ments and convention calls. The present right to sub- 
mit these questions by initiated petition would remain. 
Another provision would liberalize the powers of the 
Denver city council to fix salaries of charter officers. 

Amendment No. 2 is for the purpose of improving 
legislative procedure and organization. Among 
other provisions it would establish annual sessions of 
the legislature, instead of biennial as now; in sessions of 
even-numbered years, however, the legislature could only 
enact bills raising revenue, making appropriations, or 
designated in writing by the governor. Budgets would 
be on an annual basis. Committees would continue 
through the two years following convening (in January, 
odd-numbered years) of the first post-election regular 
session, and thus it would not be necessary to reorganize 
at each session. The two houses could have joint em- 
ployes if they desired. The assembly could provide by 
law for filling vacancies in its membership; this sub- 
stitutes for the present provision under which vacancies, 
if filled, are to be filled by election. The present fifteen- 
day limit on introduction of bills would be elimi- 
nated; the assembly would fix its own limit on their 
introduction. Other provisions were designed further to 
strengthen organization and the legislative process. 

* 
California’s Disability Insurance.—The California 
legislature has extended the scope of the state’s disability 
insurance program to allow workers $8.00 a day for 
twelve days of hospitalization. The provision will be 
available to more than three million employed persons. 
The wage tax paid by workers for unemployment bene- 
fits due to illness has accumulated a considerable surplus 
in the state treasury. This can now be used for limited 
hospital benefits as well as for out-of-work benefits. 

& 
Forest Fire Compact.—Establishment of the North- 
eastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact is mov- 


ing forward rapidly. Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Vermont ratified the compact 
this year, and the New Hampshire legislature is ex- 
pected to do so before adjourning. Congress has signified 
its consent to the compact under Public Law 129. 


Minnesota Welfare.—Minnesota’s legislature in 1949 
appropriated almost $45 million for the period up to 
June 30, 1951, in furtherance of its mental health and 
youth conservation programs and its penal and 
correctional institutions. In the summary of action by 
the legislatures which appeared in the July issue of STATE 
GOVERNMENT a much smaller figure, approximately $15 
million, was erroneously indicated for those purposes in 
Minnesota. Actual appropriations were as follows: 
Operating 

Appropriations 
$26,919,419.00 


Construction Total 


Mental Health $11,675,323 $38,594,742.00 


Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission 
including Train- 
ing School for Boys 
and Home School 





for Girls 2,031,788.89 450,000 2,481,788.89 

Penal and Correc- 

tional Institutions  3,874,359.00 46,600 3,920,959.00 

Totals $32,525,566.89 $12,171,923 $44.997,.489.89 
n 


Illinois Legislation.—Measures passed by the Illinois 
legislature this year include provision for a nonpolitical 
state police force under a merit system board; increased 
pensions for the aged and blind; stronger enforcement of 
mine safety laws; a commission to study state reorganiza- 
tion; and a record high $100 million school-aid program. 

* 
Special Session.—Governor Talmadge called the Geor- 
gia legislature into special session on July 18 to con- 
sider increasing state taxes on corporation income, cigar- 
ettes, gasoline, bottle beer, and the warehouse liquor fee. 
The legislature had met earlier, from January 10 to 
February 19. 

* 
Women Legislators.—Two hundred and seventeen 
women are serving in state legislatures, it is reported by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. Of the 126 Republicans and 91 Democrats, 200 
are representatives and 17 are senators. 

Not surprisingly, the two largest legislatures have the 
greatest numbers of women. New Hampshire’s, the 
largest, leads with forty women members, thirty-seven in 
the House of Representatives. Connecticut’s, the sec- 
ond largest legislature, follows closely with a total of 
thirty-eight—also with thirty-seven in the House. Ver- 
mont, with the fourth largest legislature, is next in num- 
bers of women—twenty-seven, of whom twenty-six are in 
the House. 

Size of legislatures, however, by no means entirely ex- 
plains the high numbers of women in the legislatures of 
those states. New Hampshire, for example, has about 
one-seventeenth of the country’s total of state legislators, 
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but almost one-fifth of the women legislators. Connecti- 
cut, with about one twenty-third of the legislators, has 
more than one-sixth of the women in legislatures. 

Numbers of women reported in the houses of repre- 
sentatives are: 


Arizona 3 Nevada. 1 
California 1 New Hampshire 37 
Colorado 3 New Jersey 6 
Connecticut 37. New Mexico 5 
Florida 1 New York. 7 
Georgia 2 North Carolina 2 
Idaho 4 North Dakota 1 
Illinois 4 Ohio 7 
Indiana 4 Oregon 1 
Iowa 3 Pennsylvania 4 
Kansas 1 Rhode Island 1 
Kentucky 2 Tennessee 1 
Maine 3 Texas 2 
Maryland g Utah 4 
Massachusetts 1 Vermont 26 
Michigan 2 Washington . ” 
Mississippi 5 West Virginia 1 
Missouri 4 Wisconsin 2 
Montana 1 Wyoming 1 
Numbers of women reported in state senates are: 
Connecticut . 1 New Hampshire 3 
Delaware 1 Ohio 2 
Idaho 2 Oregon 1 
Indiana 2 Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 1 Texas 1 
Montana 1 Vermont. 1 
° 


Operation Lookout.— Thousands of East Coast civil- 
ians were to be trained this summer as permanent air 
raid spotters at 1,300 ground observation posts in prep- 
aration “for any emergency.” The governors of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont agreed to cooperate with 
the Office of Civil Defense Planning for the program 
called “Operation Lookout.” State directors of civil de- 
fense or persons appointed to act in that capacity from 
each of the ten states were to handle recruitment of 
volunteer personnel, to work without remuneration at 
the filter centers. 
2 

Tennessee Reserve Funds.—Owing to uncertain reve- 
nue prospects, Tennessee State Budget Director R. G. 
Allison has announced that a reserve of 5 per cent will 
be withheld from general fund appropriations during 
the fiscal year which commenced July ist. The hold- 
back will amount to about $4,290,000 and will leave 
$80,355,000 available for expenditure. This action af 
fects all state departments except the judiciary. Follow- 
ing the announcement, the budget office during June 
worked with the various department heads in developing 
revised work programs. 


Reforestation.—_Oregon now has launched its great- 
est reforestation program, in which the state is to spend 
$10 million in the next fourteen years. Some 300,000 
acres of burned-over forest lands are to be re-seeded. The 
project is starting where, in 1933, the great Tillamook 
fire raged for days over 270,000 acres of virgin forest, 
and where subsequent fires destroyed large additional ex- 


panses of timber, At least 24,000 acres are to be re. 
planted this year. 


* 

Wisconsin Restricts Presidential Delegates,—w;\, 
consin has enacted several important changes in the Jay 
which provides for a popular vote on presidential as 
pirants by direct election of delegates to national party 
conventions. Most important is a requirement that a 
presidential candidate, to receive such endorsement, myst 
declare in a sworn statement to state election Officials 
that he intends to become a candidate for nomination, 
Thus “trial balloon” campaigns are outlawed. 

The new law also prohibits the filing of more than one 
slate of delegates for any one presidential candidate, |, 
provides that a single cross by the name of a presidential] 
candidate, rather than for individual delegates, will give 
each member of the delegate slate an equal number of 
votes. For the first time the law will formally bind 
elected delegates to support the candidate to whom he 
pledged himself. Each must file an oath to vote for that 
candidate until released by him or until he receives less 
than 10 per cent of the total convention vote. 

a 
Interim Assignments.—Early reports of interim com. 
mittee assignments indicate that major subjects under 
legislative study among the states are state government 
reorganization, highways, health and welfare, local goy. 
ernment, taxation and finance, natural resources, and 
education. 
oT 

Cleaner Streams for Midwest.—Pollution control legis. 
lation has been enacted widely in the Midwest. Leg. 
islation in line with provisions of the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Compact has been passed in Ohio and 
Indiana. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and South 
Dakota also strengthened their water resources agencies 
and provided for stricter control over pollution. Con 
sideration that pollution abatement may be effective in 
preventing outbreaks of infantile paralysis and other 
diseases was given weight during legislative debates and 
probably contributed to unanimously favorable roll calls 
in many Cooperation with the United States 
Public Health Service and other federal agencies in carry- 


states. 


ing out recent Congressional pollution legislation also 
was authorized by a number of states. 
8 

Incodel Annual Meeting.—The Interstate Commis 
sion on the Delaware River Basin (Incodel) recently 
held its annual meeting at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. 
Major attention was given to the important Delaware 
River Basin tri-state water project survey, approved this 
year by the legislatures of New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. A highlight of the conference was an ad- 
dress on “River Valley Development—How Can It Be 
Best Accomplished?,” by Dr. Gilbert White, President of 
Haverford College and a member of the Task Force on 
National Resources under the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government. 





The Arkansas Legislative Council is seeking an execu- 
tive director, and will be happy to consider applications 
from qualified persons for that position. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from Miss Marie B. Bush, Acting 
Secretary of the Legislative Council, State Capitol, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
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Progress of the States 
1948-49 


Opening Statement at the Governors’ Conference, 1949 


By WILLIAM PRESTON LANE, Jr. 


Governor of Maryland, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at the Forty-first Annual 


Conference, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Monday Morning, June 20, 


EFORE EMBARKING on the agenda that will con- 
stitute the work of this Forty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, it is 

in order to recapitulate the progress which has been 
made on the program adopted at our last session 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

There has been little appreciable alteration in 
the international situation since we last were to- 
gether, and to the degree that this impinges on 
federal-state relationships it has been difficult to 
move toward accomplishment of one of the major 
objectives of the conference—a readjustment of the 
areas of taxation embraced by the national govern- 
ment and the states. 

In dealing with this problem we have achieved, 
as an item of measurable progress, the expressed 
willingness of federal fiscal officials, and representa- 
tives of the fiscal committees of the Congress, to 
collaborate in this program and I believe we may 
be hopeful of concrete results when the Congress 
next considers a tax bill. 

In the furtherance of this program there have 
been two meetings of the Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference, on August 24, 1948 and 
on December 1, 1948. There also have been a num- 
ber of meetings of sub-committees dealing with 
other specific projects. 

At our 1948 session, the Governors’ Conference 
urged the continuation of the work of the Executive 
and Tax Committees and Committees in Congress 
in order to promote: First, adequate standards of 
service responsibility to the end that governmental 
services may be allocated to that level of govern- 
ment which can most effectively recognize and meet 
local needs; and second, to further adjustments in 
our tax structures designed to assure a fair and 
equal application of existing taxes to all taxpayers, 
as well as fair apportionment of the total tax bur- 
den among all those who either pay or should be 
paying a share of the cost of government. 

The conference further urged federal-state pro- 
grams designed to coordinate federal-state services 
and fiscal structures and to eliminate overlapping 
and wasteful duplication that might exist. 

To these ends, the Executive Committee and the 
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Tax Committee of the Governors’ Conference again 
met with Congressional committees in Chicago on 
August 25 and approved a program and course of 
action which is submitted to the Governors’ Confer. 
ence at this session. This program also will include 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee 
and Tax Committee on federal grants-in-aid. 


pom Senate Finance Committee has reappointed 
its sub-committee to work with the Governors’ Cop- 
ference on tax and fiscal program, and other com- 
mittees of Congress have indicated that they will 
appoint such committees when it is decided to 
consider a tax bill. 

In addition, at the suggestion of the secretary of 
the treasury, the Governors’ Conference and the 
Council of State Governments along with repre- 
sentatives of local government held a two-day con- 
ference in April with the 7 reasury Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget. At this conference it 
was agreed, and I quote from the minutes: 

“That a major problem confronting the country 
is the coordination of federal, state, and local tax 
and fiscal policy; 

“That this problem is important and acute as 
never before because of the expansion of the re- 
sponsibilities of all areas of government: 

“That all levels of government should have access 
to adequate tax resources to perform their public 
services; and 

“That an action program should be developed 
immediately to these ends. 

“The group further agreed that, to the extent 
possible and feasible, the area of government which 
performs the public service should levy and collect 
the necessary taxes. 


I 
“It is proposed, therefore, that the national gov- 
ernment, as soon as possible, withdraw from or re- 
duce those taxes that can be used most advanta- 
geously by state and local governments—admissions 
tax, tax on local telephone calls, tax on retail elec- 
tric energy, tax on gasoline; and that the inheritance 
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tax be adjusted to give the state a more equitable 
share of the returns. 

“It is realized that under existing circumstances, 
because of its extensive obligations, the national 
sovernment cannot agree to a material reduction 
in its revenue. 

“However, as an immediate measure, to make a 
constructive start toward the desired objectives, it 
is proposed that tax legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress at the current session should provide enough 
revenue over and above budget requirements to 
permit repeal of the general admissions tax in order 
to release an immediate revenue source to the states 
and the localities. 

II 

“Tax administration offers the opportunity for 
cooperation, without legislation, between federal, 
state, and local officials. The practicality and value 
of such cooperation have already been proved. It 
can readily be extended. All parties are willing. 
Conferences at appropriate administrative levels 
should determine, at an early date, the new sample 
areas of administrative cooperation that will be 
most helpful to the taxpayers and tax adminis- 
trators. 

Ill 

“Two immediate projects require legislation. 
Congress should take action at once to provide pay- 
ments on account of taxes for federally owned 
property. Present exemptions constitute an un- 
equal distribution of federal government costs 
among the states and local governments, Property 
in large amounts has been withdrawn from local 
taxation and has imposed heavy burdens on many 
communities while imposing no such burdens on 
other areas. 

“The Buck Act now permits some application of 
state and local taxes to sales on federal reservations. 
This act should be extended at once to remove all 
limitations as to the imposition of state and local 
taxes ON private persons or private property or busi- 
ness interests on federal reservations. 

IV 

“The exploratory conference has indicated that 
undesirable tax conflicts between federal, state, and 
local governments can be removed. Immediate ac- 
tion is necessary to implement this decision.” 

At the Portsmouth Conference the Council of 
State Governments was directed to conduct a study 
and compile a report on the systems of education 
in the various states for the information of the gov- 
ernors and the legislatures of the several states—the 
scope of the study to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting in Au- 
gust, decided to limit the study for the time being 
to the organization, operation, and financing of 
elementary and secondary education. 


The Council employed a special staff to work 
with it on this study and spent the greater part of 
the year on this project. In December, it submitted 
a progress report to all the governors; in February, 
a preliminary report; and early in May the work 
was completed. 

It is a factual presentation of elementary and 
secondary education in the states, and all authorities 
agree it is the most comprehensive report that has 
been made on this subject. Each governor has re- 
ceived a copy of this report and undoubtedly has 
found it a valuable aid in the approach to the edu- 
cational program in his state. 


‘a GovERNoRS’ CONFERENCE, repeatedly and con- 
sistently, has urged the development of interstate 
cooperative activities for the handling of common 
problems that overlap state lines. 

During 1948 and 1949 we have witnessed a rapid 
expansion of interstate compacts and _ interstate 
agreements by and through which the states are 
demonstrating their ability to meet common prob- 
lems in governmental affairs through interstate 
cooperation. 

The Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
pact became effective in 1948. For almost a decade, 
the Governors’ Conference and the Council of 
State Governments had been working toward this 
development. The last state ratified the compact 
early in 1948, and eight governors, with their state 
commissions, met in Cincinnati on June go, 1948 
and formally established the interstate agency on 
the Ohio River Basin and initiated the long- 
contemplated program for pollution control in the 
Ohio Valley. 

The western states completed their plans during 
the year for the establishment of interstate compacts 
for the care of delinquents and defectives; and the 
western states also are working on interstate ar- 
rangements in the fields of higher education and 
industrial development, 

The New England states inaugurated the inter- 
state compact for forest conservation and fire pro- 
tection during 1948; and they are perfecting inter- 
state compacts and interstate arrangements in the 
fields of higher education, institutional care, and 
industrial development. 

In the South, the southern regional plan for 
higher education is an accomplished fact and now 
is operating. The Gulf Coast Fisheries Compact 
has been approved by Congress, organization of 
the Commission is under way, and now all of the 
states on all of our coasts—Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf—are working together to regulate and control 
our fisheries resources. 

In many parts of the country, two or more states 
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are cooperating in the construction and mainte- 
nance of what, in effect, are “interstate airports’— 
and interstate agreements affecting migratory farm 
labor along the east coast and in the west have been 
in operation, providing necessary help for farmers 
in these regions, and safe-guarding the health and 
welfare of the workers. 

An interstate legislative reference service has al- 
ways been operated by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. This service, with the cooperation of the 
legislative reference bureaus and legislative councils 
in the several states, has been able to make available 
to all of the states the legislative experience of each. 
In 1948, this activity was expanded and perfected 
through the establishment of a national association, 
the Legislative Service Conference. 

At the legislative sessions in 1949, many interim 
commissions were appointed to study special proj- 
ects, and more than twenty states established special 
commissions to make examinations and report on 
the organization and operation of their state gov- 
ernments. Accordingly, a plan and program now are 
being formulated whereby the states’ agency—the 
Council of State Governments—can make available 
material and data which will be helpful to these 
commissions and prevent duplication of research 
and study. 

Several years ago, the Council's Committee on 
Insurance suggested to the states bills concerning 
regulation by the several states of the business of 
insurance, to enable the states to conform with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of United States v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association and subsequent action by the Congress. 
Almost all of the states passed this legisl: ition, and 
from the standpoint of law they are in conformity. 
In a number of states, however, there remains the 
question of operation, the day-to-day regulation, 
control, and supervision of rates and of the business 
generally. In many of its aspects this is a technical 
problem, and the Insurance Committee is develop- 
ing a plan and a program by which the states can 
work together in providing necessary technical per- 
sonnel in this field. 

More than a decade ago, all of the states organ- 
ized and promoted an extensive campaign to elim- 
inate interstate trade barriers which had developed 
generally during the depression period. This was 
one of the most successful demonstrations of what 
the states can do by working together on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Interstate trade barriers have steadily declined 
during the decade; but during the current year ef- 
forts have been made here and there to enact legis- 
lation which would re-establish this practice. Wher- 
ever bills have been passed which would in effect 
constitute interstate trade barriers, the governors 
have vetoed them—again emphasizing that we can 
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maintain an economic 
system. 

The legislative program for the Council of State 
Governments, in accordance with suggestions from 
the Governors’ Conference, included suggested bills 
to establish civilian defense organizations in the 
states, and to provide that the Civil Aeronautic. 
Administration work with and through the states 
in the development and construction of airports, 
The Governors’ Conference and the Council haye 
also urged that the federal act be amended to re. 
quire federal agencies to operate through the states 
in administering the airport program. 

When the initial airport program was before 
Congress, the bill advocated by the Civil Aeronay. 
tics Administration permitted the federal agency to 
deal directly with any and all political subdivisions 
of the states without reference to the states. The 
Governors’ Conference strenuously opposed this 
bill, since it departed radically from the general 
system and method of federal-state cooperation 
which had been long established and which had 
operated effectively in all other major programs, 

The Governors’ Conference urged at that time 
that if this practice were permitted in this field it 
would spread to others—and now, the same plan 
and program—direct relations between the federal 
government and the political subdivisions of the 
states—is being advocated in many quarters in con- 
nection with the proposed federal-state program 
for the construction of schools. 


union within a federal 


le DECEMBER OF 1947, the national Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government requested the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to make an extensive study for it of the 
problems and practices in federal-state relations, 
This report was completed in early August, 1948, 
and served as a basis for the recommendations of 
the so-called Hoover Commission in the field of 
federal-state relations. 

The Commissions’ Reports were submitted to 
Congress during the first three months of 1949, and 
its report on federal-state relations, among other 
things, urged that the Congress establish a commis- 
sion to make an extensive study of this question 
with the idea of adjusting our intergovernmental 
relations to conform to present-day conditions. Bills 
were introduced in both houses of Congress to put 
this recommendation into effect; and on May 4, 
1949, representatives of the Governors’ Conference 
testified in support of these bills at a joint hearing 
of Senate and House Committees on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

This commission, if established, should provide 

(Concluded on Page 207) 
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America and Foreign Affairs 


Address of LigEUTENANT-GENERAL WALTER BEDELL SMITH 


Former Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
at the Forty-first Annual Governors’ Conference, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


Monday Evening, 


r IS ESPECIALLY significant that our governors, 

preoccupied as they are with the problems and 

interests of their respective states, should turn 
their attention to foreign affairs, which in our time 
have come to affect the lives of all Americans in 
the most personal and intimate way. 

The turn of events since the end of the war has 
placed upon the United States, as the citadel of 
freedom and the strongest of the free nations, the 
major responsibility for world recovery, peace, and 
progress, and at the same time has confronted this 
nation with the gravest challenge ever offered to 
our principles and our way of life. This situation 
results from the decision of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union to turn away from the cooperation which we 
hoped would prevail after the war, and instead to 
seek to impose communism upon the world. The 
consequent resistance of the free peoples of the 
world to subjugation and enslavement has brought 
about the world-wide struggle in which we are now 
engaged. ; 

In any such conflict, the first requirement is to 
understand the nature of the opposing force. In 
analyzing Stalinism, we can distinguish certain basic 
characteristics. The first is a group of ruthless and 
ambitious men, driven by a fanatical doctrine 
which holds that the end justifies the means, no 
matter how brutal or unjust, The second character- 
istic is the seizure by this group of absolute control 
of a large and powerful nation, whose strength and 
resources are now used by its arbitrary rulers to 
carry out their aggressive and expansive policies. 
The third is the extension of this absolute control 
to other states through the action of a disciplined 
minority fifth column, as has been done in eastern 
Europe and as will be done wherever freedom and 
democracy are not strong enough or determined 
enough to resist. I often think, ladies and gentle- 
men, of words written almost eighty years ago 
by Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. They impressed me so much I 
committed them to memory, and I can repeat them 
verbatim. 

Lord Palmerston wrote: “It has always been the 
policy and the practice of the Russian government 
to expand its borders as rapidly as the apathy and 
the timidity of its neighbors will permit, but always 
to halt and often to recoil when confronted by de- 
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termined opposition, then to await for the next 
favorable opportunity to spring upon its intended 
victim.” 

Wise man that he was, Lord Palmerston might 
well have written those words as of today, and if 
history repeats itself, as we are so often told that 
it does, it is well for us to consult history. 

This combination of unrestrained power, based 
in a vast and lusty country and reaching out in all 
directions through the mechanism of international 
communism, makes the Soviet Union a formidable 
opponent. Yet the democracies, aroused to common 
action and dedicated to the preservation of their 
liberties, are substantially stronger. 


I AM CONVINCED that the Soviet Union, although 
exasperatingly difficult to deal with, is not willing 
at this time to risk war and will modify its aggres- 
sive policies when confronted with firm resistance, 
backed by recognizable force. On the other hand, 
it is extremely important that democracies, and 
especially the United States, should never lose sight 
of the fundamental fact that we are forced to a 
continuing struggle for freedom and the American 
way of life that may extend over a period of many 
years. It is an unhappy fact that the world has be- 
come so much smaller, that frontiers have so 
shrunk, that we are now, in effect, in the same posi- 
tion that many of the countries of western and cen- 
tral Europe have been for a number of centuries. 
During that time they have been able to view across 
their frontiers a potential enemy, and we now find 
ourselves in that same unhappy situation. We dare 
not allow ourselves any false sense of security. We 
must anticipate that the Soviet tactic will be to at- 
tempt to wear us down, to exasperate us, to keep 
probing for weak spots they can exploit, and we 
must cultivate firmness and patience to a degree we 
have never before required. The Russians are play- 
ing a game of patience, in which they believe they 
can outlast us, and I do not think they can. 

We must continually remind ourselves to take the 
long view, particularly at the conclusion of some 
dramatic or frustrating experience, whether it be 
the end of a blockade or the termination of a Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. We cannot deviate 
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from our ultimate purpose because of the elations 
or the disappointments of the moment. 

No matter from which direction one approaches 
our problem, he inevitably arrives at the conclusion 
that the best assurance of peace is our determina- 
tion and strength to support our convictions. It is 
not sufficient only to have the potential to defend 
ourselves by military means if attacked. I should 
like to emphasize that. That potential has existed 
for a long time. Our strength must exist, and be 
apparent since by its very existence it serves its 
highest purpose which is preventing war and assur- 
ing peace. 


‘ew Is THE OBject of our nation’s foreign policy. 
As a member of the United Nations, we are pledged 
to the settlement of international disputes by pacific 
means. We are conscientiously trying to strengthen 
the United Nations as an effective instrument for 
preserving the peace. We are energetically working, 
both inside and outside the United Nations, to pro- 
mote the economic and social conditions that will 
remove the causes of wars. If we continue to pursue 
these policies vigorously and steadfastly we will 
succeed in throwing back the challenge of commu- 
nism and at the same time preserving peace. 

One of the fundamental measures for achieving 
that purpose is the European Recovery Program, 
an essential and effective means of assuring peace. 
The change that has taken place since the Marshall 
Plan has been in operation is profoundly impres- 
sive. Little more than a year ago, western Europe 
was disorganized economically, depleted physically, 
and depressed spiritually, and some of you who have 
been there during that period have seen and have 
felt that spiritual depression. The position of its 
free nations was precarious. The situation ap- 
proached a crisis in which anything might happen. 

The contrast today is remarkable. The free na- 
tions of western Europe have literally taken a new 
lease on life. Their people have been given more 
than new hope, important as that is. They have 
been given something to work with and their pro- 
duction record proves that they are eager to work 
and that they have the skill and the determination 
to reestablish themselves in the world. Of course, 
the Marshall Plan has not been the only factor in 
effecting this transformation, but it has been the 
major force in the stabilization of Europe. When I 
occasionally hear or see a columnist refer to “the 
stereotyped military mind,” I am extremely proud 
that this plan bears the name of our greatest living 
soldier. It certainly marked the turning point of 
the tide of affairs in Europe. 

In the great increase of production achieved in 
Europe during the past year, the contributions of 


farm and labor groups, both in this country and jp 
Europe have been outstanding. The organized 
labor movement in this country and the nop. 
communist labor movements in the participating 
countries of Europe have strongly supported the 
Marshall Plan, and these movements on both sides 
of the Atlantic joined in establishing a trade union 
advisory committee to assist in carrying out the re. 
covery program. ‘The support of labor groups js 
vital to success. It is the workers who hold the key 
to industrial production, particularly in Europe, 
Similarly, the representatives of farm organizations 
in this country have testified for the Marshall Plan 
in Congressional hearings and have likewise beep 
active in an advisory committee to assist the ECA. 
The farmers of Europe have substantially increased 
the production of food crops. That has been no- 
table, and particularly notable in the eastern part 
of western Europe. Here is evidence, if such were 
needed, that the Marshall Plan is not merely an ar- 
rangement among governments but actually a co 
operative effort among peoples. . 


y oe VERY ESSENCE of this great project is that it 
is not—I repeat, not—a relief program. It is a re. 
covery program and it is based on calculations of 
the minimum requirements for recovery over a four- 
year period. We knew this when we accepted the 
plan in the first place. This means that we must be 
prepared to follow it through to its logical conclu- 
sion if it is to accomplish its purpose. If we turn 
back or slacken our efforts, we not only risk losing 
the momentum thus far achieved, we may waste 
what we have already invested and, aside from these 
material factors, any sign of vacillation or indeci- 
sion on our part will profoundly discourage our 
friends and strengthen the belief of the communists 
that they have only to keep up the pressure until 
we grow tired and give up the struggle. And how 
many times I have heard that said! We must face 
the fact that we are engaged in a contest of indef- 
nite duration; that we must decide our course and 
stick to it. 

While the recovery of Europe is a primary req 
uisite for maintaining the free way of life and pre- 
serving peace, it actually is only part of a larger 
design. Economic revival of western Europe is és 
sential to give its people the strength to assure their 
own security. They do not have that strength at 
present. Most of them emerged from the last war 
practically defenseless. Rebuilding defenses is a 


slow, laborious process, particularly since economic 
recovery has priority. Realization of their helpless 
condition, in the face of the aggressive and expan- 
sive tendencies of the Soviet Union, has caused a 
pervading sense of insecurity that weighs heavily 
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on western Europe. Its people have been haunted 
by the fear that they might be rebuilding only to 
have the fruits of their labor again destroyed, and 
our Russian friends have used this fear of war as 
a potent weapon against ec onomic recovery because 
no man is willing to work sixteen or eighteen hours 
a day if he feels that within a year or within two 
years the fruits of his labor will be wiped out by 
another war. It just isn’t in the human being to 
do that. Thus, if we are to achieve our objectives 
in Europe, it devolves upon the United States to 
use its own strength to shield the free nations of 
Europe from aggression while they rebuild their 
own defenses, just as we are using our material re- 
sources to help them revive their economies. The 
two go hand in hand. This, of course, is the pur- 
pose of the North Atlantic Treaty, which the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate has unani- 
mously recommended for ratification, and of the 
legislation for military assistance, which the Admin- 
istration is now preparing to submit to Congress. 


‘Te rREATY Is a pact for the mutual defense of 
the North Atlantic area against armed attack from 
any source. It commits the twelve signatory coun- 
tries to help each other to maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to resist 
aggression. In partial fulfillment of this obligation 
the Administration proposes to provide $1,130,- 
000,000 of military assistance to the European mem- 
bers of the treaty during the next fiscal year. 

The purpose of this measure is to accelerate the 
rebuilding of the defenses of western Europe; to 
increase the faith of free peoples in their own abil- 
ity to resist aggression and to make more effective 
their mutual pledge to contribute to the mutual 
defense of the North Atlantic area, It is as simple 
as that, and as important as that. The very promise 
that all of the twelve nations signing the treaty 
will come promptly to the aid of any one of them 
which is attacked is in itself a strong deterrent to 
aggression. The effectiveness of that deterrent will 
be increased in direct proportion to the known 
strength of the twelve nations concerned. 

The great, the priceless, benefit we expect to gain 
from this treaty is peace. We seek that benefit by 
making clear in advance our determination and 
that of our partners in the treaty resolutely to 
resist armed attack with all the strength available 
to us all. Determination is not enough; it must be 
backed by strength. 

If, nevertheless, war should come, the advantages 
With the experience of two World 
Wars behind us, no one, I think, would discount 
the tremendous advantages to the United States in 
having strong and loyal friends on the continent of 


are obvious. 
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Europe. So, when we assist in strengthening our 
Atlantic Pact associates to resist aggression, we are 
strengthening the defenses of the United States. 

The greatest single achievement toward the crea- 
tion of conditions that would assure lasting peace 
in the world would be the reestablishment in Eu- 
rope of a group of strong, free, virile, and progres- 
sive states, living together in harmony and cooper- 
ating politically, economically, and militarily. Such 
a group, no longer dependent on the United States 
or fearful of attack from the East, would be a sta- 
bilizing force of the most vital significance. 

It would contain a population greater than that 
of Russia, much further advanced in science and 
technology, with resources much better developed 
and an industrial organization much more efficient 
and productive. Such a Europe would be able ef- 
fectively to resist the encroachments of communism 
and providing a living, dynamic demonstration of 
the superior values of the free way of life, it would 
exert a profound attraction for the repressed and 
impoverished peoples now under the communist 
yoke. 

Above all, this Europe would be a great construc- 
tive force for peace. It shares our aversion for war 
and that aversion has been intensified by the tragic 
and bitter experiences of the recent conflict. 
Strength in the hands of its free peoples will be 
strength dedicated to the defense of peace. We can 
make no better investment than the restoration of 
this strength, 


I, WE ARE TO help make Europe a bulwark of 
peace, three things are necessary. The first is the 
continuation of the European Recovery Program 
until the job is finished and the objective we set 
ourselves in the beginning is attained. Second, is 
to enter fully and wholeheartedly into the North 
Atlantic Treaty for the mutual defense of the vital 
centers of western civilization. Third, is to provide 
military assistance as an effective step toward re- 
constituting the strength of western Europe as a 
bulwark against aggression, and thus a positive 
force for peace. 

I should like to emphasize the bipartisan nature 
of these policies. The legislation providing aid for 
Greece and Turkey and for economic assistance to 
Europe and the Senate Resolution which guided this 
government in negotiation of the treaty were all 
passed by a Republican Congress with a Democratic 
administration and by overwhelmingly bipartisan 
votes. This seems clear proof that these measures 
far transcend partisan politics and are recognized 
as representing the true basic interests of the Amer- 
ican people. 

(Concluded on Page 208) 
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The Governors at Colorado Springs 


OLORADO SPRINGS was the site of the Forty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, June 19-22, 1949. Attending the con- 

ference were the chief executives of forty-two states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. On Sunday 
evening, June 19, the Governors and their parties 
were welcomed at a reception followed by a concert 
under the stars, featuring the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra and the United States Air Force Band. 


Opening Session. The business of the conference 
began at the Broadmoor Hotel Monday morning, 
with Governor Lane of Maryland, Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference, presiding. Reverend Ken- 
neth M. Smith, Pastor of Wesley Methodist Church, 
pronounced the invocation. The meeting's host, 
Governor Knous, then expressed a hearty wel- 
come to the governors on behalf of the people of 
Colorado. 

In the opening statement of the chairman (see 
page 188), Governor Lane reviewed the major prob. 
lems which have faced the governors and the states 
since the previous annual meeting, and outlined 
the attempts made during that period to improve 
interstate and federal-state relations in tax, fiscal, 
and other fields. 


Social Security and Welfare. Following Governor 
Lane’s opening address, the chair was turned over 
to Governor Earl Warren of California, who pre- 
sided over a round-table discussion of social security 
and welfare problems. Major attention was given 
to problems in the field of mental health, unem- 
ployment insurance and related cash sickness bene- 
fits, the concept of social security as an insurance 
program, variable grants-in-aid to the states, and 
servicemen’s readjustment allowances. (See page 
195 for summary of this round table.) 


Education. The Monday afternoon session was 
devoted to a round table on education, with par- 
ticular reference to the recently completed report 
prepared for the Governors’ Conference by the 
Council of State Governments. Governor Roy ]. 
Turner of Oklahoma presided over the discussion 
of this important state responsibility, and there was 
extensive comment by a large number of governors 
with respect to such questions as: Are the states 
making adequate provision for education? To what 
extent should education be the financial responsi- 
bility of the locality or the state? Is educational 
organization in most of the states conducive to 
adequate programs and to economical operation? 


How can we get rid of inadequate or uneconomical 
units? Can means be found to evaluate and reward 
excellent teachers? Is federal aid for education 
necessary or desirable? (See page 201 for summary.) 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


1949-1950 


The following Executive Committee for 1949- 
1950 was elected at the Forty-first Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference on June 22, 1949: 


Hon. Frank Carlson, Governor of Kansas, Chairman 
Hon. Fred G. Aandahl, Governor of North Dakota 
Hon. Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennessee 
Hon. Paul A. Dever, Governor of Massachusetts 
Hon. James H. Duff, Governor of Pennsylvania 
Hon. Beauford H. Jester, Governor of Texas 
Hon. Lee Knous, Governor of Colorado 

Hon. Douglas McKay, Governor of Oregon 

Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of Illinois 

















State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
Monday evening in the main dining room of the 
Broadmoor. At the close of a delightful dinner, 
Governor Knous introduced to the assembly each 
governor and his wife. The conference and _ the 
country at large, through a nation-wide radio broad- 
cast, were then privileged to hear an address by 
General Walter Bedell Smith, former Ambassador 
to Russia, who spoke on our nation’s foreign policy 
and of our necessarily vital interest in foreign af- 
fairs today. He stressed the point that, “to help 
make Europe a bulwark of peace,” three things are 
needed: (1) Continuation of the European Recov- 
ery Program; (2) Full participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty; and (3) Adequate provision of milt- 
tary assistance to reconstitute the strength of west- 
ern Europe. At the conclusion of his address, Gen- 
eral Smith answered informally, in candid fashion 
and as an individual, a number of questions sub- 
mitted to him by the governors. 


Intergovernmental Relations. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York was chairman Tuesday 
morning at a round table on intergovernmental re- 
lations. At this session, one of the most spirited of 
the conference, widespread and intensive considera- 
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tion was given to such matters as tax and fiscal 
policy, federal and state grants-in-aid, intergovern- 
mental cooperation in providing public services, and 
the consolidation of governmental units. How to 
raise the money for essential or desirable projects 
and at the same time avoid excessive taxation had 
the attention of practically all the participants in 
this round-table discussion. (See page 202 for 
summary.) 


Highwa) Construction, Regulation, and Safety. 
The final general session was held Wednesday morn- 
ing, with Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska pre- 
siding over a round table on state activities and 
responsibilities in the fields of highway construction, 
trafic regulation, and street and highway safety. 
Toll roads, damage by heavy motor vehicles to 
highways, size and weight restrictions, driver licens- 
ing, and uniform trafic laws were among the sub- 
jects discussed by the governors. (See page 204.) 


Executive Business Session. An executive business 
session Wednesday afternoon concluded the confer- 
ence meetings. Governor Henry F. Schricker of Indi- 
ana, as chairman of the resolutions committee, sub- 
mitted the committee’s report to the conference for 
action. ‘The complete text of the resolutions as 
adopted will be found on page 205. 

Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Gov- 
ernor Warren of California, then submitted its 
nominees for membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference of 1949-1950. 
Upon unanimous election of these members, a brief 
meeting of the new Executive Committee was held 
and Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas was selected 
as chairman for the coming year. (See page 194.) 


Social Activities. In addition to a full schedule of 
business sessions, the governors and their parties 
were entertained with varied and interesting activi- 


ties spiced with native Colorado flavor. At the close 
of the Annual State Dinner Monday evening, a pro- 
gram was presented by the Cheyenne Mountain 
Square Dancers under the direction of Dr. Lloyd 
Shaw of the Cheyenne Mountain School. Tuesday 
afternoon was left free, and many governors took 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy the beautiful 
and inspiring mountain scenery in the vicinity of 
Colorado Springs. That evening was devoted to an 
old-fashioned western barbecue at Fisher Cajon, 
following which a program of authentic Indian 
ceremonial dances was presented by the Koshare 
Indian Dancers of the La Junta Boy Scout Troop, 
Wednesday evening, at the conclusion of the con- 
ference, the governors and their parties were enter- 
tained by the nation’s top skaters in a program at 
the Broadmoor Ice Palace. 


MIGHT BE THE BIGGEST CRITTER m-—T™HE RaRN 











By John R. Somerville in The Denver Post 


Social Security and Welfare 


ARE OF THE mentally ill high-lighted the dis- 

cussions and deliberations of the governors 

at the opening round table on social security 
and welfare. he intense interest of all the states in 
this increasingly serious public health and welfare 
problem was indicated by the many comments and 
questions which arose during the round table, and 
by the resolution subsequently adopted on mental 
hygiene. That resolution directed the Council of 
State Governments to make a comprehensive, fac- 
tual study of the activities and facilities of the sev- 


eral states with regard to care and treatment of the 
mentally ill. (For text of resolution, see page 205.) 
Governor Earl Warren of California, chairman of 
the round table, pointed out in his opening re- 
marks that the subject of social security and wel- 
fare cuts across most of the major problems of gov- 
ernment: the financing of government and tax and 
fiscal policies; the question of intergovernmental 
relations; and the fundamental relationship be- 
tween government and the individual, and the 
obligations of each. Said Governor Warren: 
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“These problems, obligations, and relationships 
are changing from day to day with the change in 
American life. During our generation, life has 
changed more than in any other comparable period 
in recorded history. The industrial and scientific age 
has brought new wonders to us every day. These we 
see on every hand. We are conscious of them day 
in and day out, but we are not always conscious of 
the changes that are being made in government to 
meet these conditions, nor of the necessities of gov- 
ernmental changes in order to meet them. But gov- 
ernment is changing from day to day, and there 
have been no changes greater than those in the field 
of social security and welfare. 

“We now have a program of social security and 
standards of welfare that were unheard of—and by 
most people undreamed of—before that time 
[twenty years ago]. We have old age and survivors’ 
insurance. We have unemployment compensation. 
We have public assistance in the field of old-age 
assistance, and assistance for the blind and for 
needy children. 

“There are some who will decry such programs 
and, through oversimplification, will say that we 
are traveling along the wrong road in following 
these programs, but I think there are . . . few 
people today who do not believe that these pro- 
grams should be expanded... .” 

Discussion leaders of this round table included 
Governors Gordon Browning of Tennessee, Earle C. 
Clements of Kentucky, Paul A. Dever of Massa- 
chusetts, Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey, Lee 
Knous of Colorado, Earl K. Long of Louisiana, 
John O. Pastore of Rhode Island, Oscar Renne- 
bohm of Wisconsin, Herman Talmadge of Georgia, 
and Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota. Governor 
Youngdahl took the lead in the discussion of mental 
hygiene, pointing out that “it is one of the most 
dificult problems, one of the most difficult in ad- 
ministration, and yet one of the most pressing moral 
problems facing us today.” He pointed out that the 
existence of approximately eight million emotion- 
ally ill persons in the country makes this the 
Number One public health problem of the states 
today. Of that number, over half a million are be- 
ing provided hospitalization in 261 tax-supported 
State institutions. 


yal GOVERNOR described several necessary steps 
that should be taken by the states to improve their 
existing programs in this field: 

1. The caste system should be eliminated in men- 
tal hospitals, a system exemplified by different 
grades of food served to patients and staff. 

2. Non-therapeutic manual and maintenance jobs 
for patients should be eliminated, 


3. The use of mechanical restraints on patients 
should be eliminated. 

4. Better type personne! should be provided for 
mental hospitals, and more adequate training pro- 
grams should be developed. 

5. Additional research is needed to find out the 
causes, and improved methods of treating mental 
illnesses. 

In closing, Governor Youngdahl said: 

“I feel that we have a real program to discuss 
here, gentlemen of this conference, and out of this 
conference can grow a more cooperative activity by 
the governors which would probably provide for 
regional meetings of governors and hospital admin. 
istrators, with perhaps an interchange of psychiatric 
staffs for a limited period; regional cooperation in 
planning and assistance, particularly in mutually 
helpful steps regarding the recruitment, training, 
and development of personnel; development of com- 
mon reporting, accounting and record systems; and 
unified support in behalf of mental hospitals and 
clinics of the Veterans Administration. 

“And then there is this matter, finally, of getting 
at the facts and the truth of the situation, making 
a survey possibly along the lines that we made the 
survey in the educational field during this last bi- 
ennium, so as to determine just how far the states 
have gone.” 


ro THE more general field of social se- 
curity, Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey 
pointed out the importance of distinguishing “be. 
tween the need for adequate support for public. 
health programs—mental-health programs, insurance 
programs—on the one hand and federal aid on the 
other hand.” Governor Driscoll suggested a com- 
prehensive approach to social security, full employ- 
ment, and a sound economy which would include 
the following: Taxes adapted to the encourage: 
ment of investment in new enterprises; a well- 
planned program of counter-cyclical public works 
expenditures; a strengthened and expanded old age 
and survivors’ insurance program; the adoption of 
a permanent and total disability insurance pro- 
gram; broader coverage under workmen's compen- 
sation; and the adoption by states of temporary 
cash sickness benefits. 

Governor John O. Pastore of Rhode Island then 
described the operation of the cash sickness law in 
Rhode Island, concluding that “it has worked in 


Rhode Island, and can be met by a very nominal 
cost paid by the employees themselves.” Governor 
Paul A. Dever of Massachusetts outlined to the 
other governors some of the problems now being 
faced in his state with respect to pending measures 
to establish such a program. Governor Herman 
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Talmadge of Georgia urged that variable grants-in- 
aid be established by the federal government in the 
yublic-assistance field. He stressed the fact that 
less wealthy states are in no position to match fed- 
eral funds on a fifty-fifty basis and still meet the 


demands for service, 


Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan ad- 
dressed the governors on the need for extending 
present provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act which permit reimbursement of state 
agencies for payments of readjustment allowances 
to unemployed veterans. 


Education 


HE ROUND TABLE on education was outstand- 

ing in that it brought forth comments, de- 

scriptions, questions, or answers from virtu- 
ally every governor present at the conference. No 
function performed by the states is receiving more 
attention from governors and legislatures than ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Last year, at the 
Governors’ Conference, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments was directed to conduct a study and com- 
pile a report on the systems of education in the 
various states. This study provided comprehensive 
background material for the governors as they re- 
viewed the subject at this year’s conference. 

Governor Roy J]. Turner of Oklahoma, chairman 
of the round table, opened the session with the 
following statement: 

“I am sure that we are all acutely aware and each 
of us has the. problem of what to do about educa- 
tion. We are faced with the problem of providing 
greater and better and more economical education. 

“Only a few years ago we were concerned, as 
states, with just elementary education; secondary 
education was considered something that had to 
stand on its own feet. Of course that time is past 
and now we are concerned about both elementary 
and secondary education. 

“We have already sent to you some suggestions 
that perhaps ought to be discussed. We have also 
boiled down some pertinent questions which I am 
going to read to you: 

“1, Are the states making adequate provision for 
education? 

“2. To what extent should education be the 
financial responsibility of the locality or the state? 

“g. Is educational organization in most of the 
states conducive to adequate programs and to eco- 
nomical operation? 

“4. How can we get rid of inadequate or uneco- 
nomical units? 

“5. In most states it seems that the school plant 
is outdated, and that the construction of schools is 
the primary problem of local government. The 
question is, ‘Should there be additional state aid 
for construction of schools? Should there be federal 
aid for construction of schools?’ 


“6. Is there adequate training for teachers? Are 
their salaries adequate? Do teachers have adequate 
security? In other words, how can we secure the 
necessary personnel for teaching in the elementary 
schools? 

“7. Is federal aid for education necessary or de- 
sirable?” 

Leaders of the discussion on these subjects in- 
cluded Governors Fred G. Aandahl of North Da- 
kota, Elbert N. Carvel of Delaware, Dan E. Garvey 
of Arizona, Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont, Thomas 
Mabry of New Mexico, Douglas McKay of Oregon, 
Henry F. Schricker of Indiana, W. Kerr Scott of 
North Carolina, and William M. Tuck of Virginia. 

The question of adequate provision for education 
was discussed mainly from the point of view of the 
proportion of total school costs borne by the various 
states as contrasted with the political subdivisions 
of the states. Several governors described the tax 
base used by their state governments to provide 
educational funds and it was pointed out that a 
number of states bear from 85 to go per cent of the 
total cost of primary and secondary education, This 
led into the second question, which concerned rela- 
tive financial responsibility for education as be- 
tween the locality and the state. In discussing this 
aspect, many governors described the specific man- 
ner in which state aid is made available to local 
districts, the standards which must be met by such 
districts, and the methods employed to accomplish 
equalization between localities which have widely 
differing financial abilities. Some governors de- 
scribed pending legislation which would provide 
substantial increases in state aid, coupled with rigid 
conditions for the consolidation of small, uneco- 
nomical school districts. 

Although commented upon during the discussion 
of earlier questions, the governors gave especial 
attention to the important problem of eliminating 
inadequate, inefficient, and costly educational units. 
As was pointed out by one governor, “most of our 
school districts were organized a good many years 
ago, when population, transportation, communica- 
tion, and other factors were substantially different 
than they are now.” Several governors warned of 
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the danger of making consolidation programs ap- 
pear to be too arbitrary or compulsory, and gave 
examples of how persuasion rather than force had 
resulted in much more rapid progress toward 
county unit school systems. 

A lively discussion between proponents and op- 
ponents arose when the subject turned to the de- 
sirability or necessity of federal aid for education. 
The philosophy of those favoring such aid was il- 
lustrated by the following remarks of one governor: 

“The primary responsibility for providing ade- 
quate educational facilities rests at the community 
level. I would say the secondary responsibility lies 
at the state level. Where the local communities or 
the states—either because of the lack of revenue or 
indifference to the responsibility in this field—fail 
to provide adequate educational facilities, I be- 
lieve the federal government has a vital concern.” 

Other governors opposed federal aid on the 
ground that federal domination inevitably follows 
the federal dollar. This was summarized by one 
governor who believes that the pending proposals 
for federal aid are “‘a tragic mistake”: “I will con- 


cede that we all have a very vital stake in the 
proper education of every one of our American 
youth. Nonetheless, I am convinced that there are 
sufficient tax funds in the United States—if they 
were properly employed—to permit every state to 
carry its own burden of education, free from the 
threat of federal control, and what is perhaps more 
important, free from the danger of the very fre. 
quent shifts that take place in federal policies,” 

An interesting query was put to the conference by 
a governor who sought to go beyond the usual ap- 
proaches to the improvement of our educational 
system. He asked: “Who is doing something abo-x 
seeing that we reward the good, and bring more 
imaginative people into teaching, giving the goo | 
ones an inspiration to go on and achieve leadership? 
It’s all of those things that mean better education 
for the children.” 

No easy answer to that question was found, al- 
though many governors suggested methods which 
might lead in that direction. All agreed that this 
was essential if the qualitative aspect of our schools 
is to be improved, 


Intergovernmental Relations 


VATE-LOCAL, interstate, and federal-state rela- 

tions were the cardinal questions of the 41st 

Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. Intergovernmental relationships invariably 
came into the picture during thé sessions on social 
security, welfare, education, and highways, and 
Tuesday morning was devoted entirely to a round 
table on intergovernmental relations. 

Governor Thomas E, Dewey of New York pre- 
sided at this round table, and in his opening re- 
marks pointed out the broad fields to be discussed: 
(1) State-local relations, home rule for municipali- 
ties, and the extension of taxing powers to political 
subdivisions; (2) Interstate relations, the effective- 
ness of instruments of interstate cooperation, means 
for their extension, and their use in preventing 
centralization; and (3) Federal-state relations, the 
question of expanding federal aid, the manner in 
which it should be granted, and the general ques- 
tion of controls which accompany grants-in-aid. 

Governor Dewey described the “cafeteria tax bill” 
enacted in New York which permits localities to 
extend their taxing power in a number of new 
fields. ‘The bill was passed in spite of opposition by 
localities, but the provisions are now an integral 
part of the governmental structure in New York, 
and are a great safety valve in removing pressures 


upon the state government to levy new statewide 
taxes to bail out municipalities. 

Governor James H. Duff of Pennsylvania told the 
conference about the so-called “tax anything” law 
of his state, which permits political subdivisions 
greater local taxing power. Governor Duff said that 
the legislation has accomplished two things pri- 
marily: 

“Number 1, there has been more discussion in 
local communities on the subject of taxation since 
that law has been passed than at any time in the 
last hundred years in the Commonwealth. There 
have been more town meetings, there have been 
more protests against taxes for special purposes, and 
I believe that it has brought a realization home to 
the local communities that a lot of the things that 
they were demanding were not as necessary as they 
thought they were when they had to pay for them at 
home. 

“The other effect has been that we have not had 
the demands at Harrisburg for the range of things 
that we constantly did have, when we could say in 
advance to the local communities, ‘Well, if you 
want it as bad as you say you want it, we have 
given you the means to pay for it, if you want to 
go home and put it up to your own people.’ ” 

The meeting was then thrown open for general 
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comments, with the following governors acting as 
discussion leaders: Governors Frank Carlson of 
Kansas, Ernest Gruening of Alaska, William H. 
Hastie of the Virgin Islands, Beauford H. Jester of 
Texas, William Preston Lane of Maryland, Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington, J. Bracken Lee of Utah, 
sid McMath of Arkansas, Forrest Smith of Missouri, 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, and G, Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan. 

With respect to basic philosophy, Governor 
Jester succinctly stated a thesis that seemed to serve 
4s a consensus: 

“It is my conception of proper intergovernmental 
relations that the linking and measuring of author- 
ity and responsibility should exist. Neither can do 
it unto itself. As often as possible, I have 
spoken for the principle of local self-government, 
and against higher level interference in government, 
and yet at the same time you have to admit that 
where one level of government fails to meet its re- 
sponsibilities, sooner or later another level will do 
$0. 

Failure of states to maintain their rights through 
adequate fulfillment of their companion responsi- 
bilities has had more to do with the so-called federal 
invasion of states’ rights than the self-inspired am- 
bition of federal officials and bureaus, although we 
have had some of that, too.” 

The discussion of interstate relations evidenced a 
general unanimity among the governors that the 
interstate compact device is highly useful and effec- 
tive, that it can provide more extensive public serv- 
ices at smaller cost, and that it can serve as a method 
of reducing the rapidly accelerating trend toward 
centralization of government. The suggestion was 
made that, in the development of future compacts 
among the states, there be greater flexibility to the 
end that one state’s failure to ratify will not hold 
up action by other interested states. 


As r'HE ROUND TABLE moved to the subject of fed- 
eral-state relations, there was spirited discussion of 
the whole question of federal grants-in-aid. Many 
governors strongly felt that there should be a re- 
versal of the constant trend toward new federal-aid 
programs and increased expenditures for existing 
grants. As one governor put it: 

“Where is the end to this thing? We have gone 
step by step, year after year. . . . I'm worrying 
about the time when you won't be governor of your 
state—the governor will be in W ashington. Are we 
going to have local self-government, or are we 
going to have centralized government? Certainly, 
we can’t have our cake and eat it too. I'd like to 
have it if I can do it, but I think it’s impossible. . . .” 

On the other hand, a number of governors voiced 


their belief that it will be necessary for the federal 
government to continue and increase its participa- 
tion in traditionally local functions. A spokesman 
of this point of view declared: 

“We must face the fact that in many instances the 
states either won’t or couldn’t begin to cope with 
these vast industrial problems. We must admit this 
fact to ourselves, and recognize that the people— 
not particularly concerned with philosophical prob- 
lems of states’ rights versus national government— 
have turned to that source which would give them 
help. 

We must admit, I think, in all honesty that in 
some instances the federal government has acted as 
a lever to get us going. We must further admit that 
if we agree that all our citizens of this great land are 
entitled to an equal opportunity, we must then 
recognize that only through assistance by the entire 
country could some areas provide these essential 
minimums. 

“And further, because of the mobility of wealth 
and industry, the moneys which must be raised to 
support these programs—most particularly, the in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes—must, of 
course, be levied on a national basis.” 


he CONCLUDING the discussion of federal-state rela- 
tions, Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas reviewed 
for the governors the findings and recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal- 
State Relations, upon which Governor Carlson 
served. 

Following the round table, Governor Dewey in- 
troduced a special guest of the conference, Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, President of Temple University 
and Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee which is 
sponsoring adoption of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

r. Johnson outlined the work of that commis- 
sion and its several task forces, and described in 
greater detail the recommendations with reference 
to budgeting and accounting. He also urged the 
governors to lend their support to the citizen move- 
ment which is attempting to effectuate the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

Several resolutions were developed from the de- 
liberations at this session, including approval of the 
basic objectives of the Hoover Commission; ap- 
proval of a Congressional bill to explore thoroughly 
intergovernmental relations; a statement of princi- 
ples dealing with activities financed jointly by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments; and endorsement 
of cooperation between state and federal budget 
officials in fiscal and administrative matters. See 
page 205 for the text of these resolutions. 
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Highway Construction, Regulation, 
and Safety 


OVERNOR VAL PETERSON of Nebraska presided 
over this round table. He was assisted by 
the following discussion leaders: Governors 

William S. Beardsley of lowa, Arthur G. Crane of 
Wyoming, James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, George 
T. Mickelson of South Dakota, Okey L. Patteson 
of West Virginia, Frederick G. Payne of Maine, 
Vail Pittman of Nevada, A. Robins of Idaho, 
Ingram M. Stainback of Hawaii, and J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina. 

In opening the Governor Peterson 
pointed out some of the major items needing care- 
ful consideration by the governors. He said: 

“Maintenance costs throughout the entire country 
are rapidly mounting, and in many states have 
reached the point where they may eventually lead 
to a situation in which we have to exclude all ex- 
pansion of our road system. In other words, the 
obsolescence of our highways, the maintenance of 
our highways is overtaking our ability to expand 
our highway system. 

“I think our problem today can be built around 
two main problems. First, for whom and for what 
use are we building highways? ‘The answer to that 
determines costs, standards of construction and 
many other factors. In other words, are we building 
our highways for utilization by passenger cars, light 
trucks of the pick-up-and-delivery type, and the 
small farm truck, or are we building our highways 
to carry traffic made up of boxcars moving on rub- 
ber tires? 

“The second major problem that it seems to me 
we should discuss here this morning is how to fi- 
nance highway building. Are we going to rely on 
highway user revenues, largely, exclusively, or are 
we going to broaden the source of revenue? 

“Many new taxes have been proposed. Some 
people say that we should tax the front footage of 
property benefited by highways. Others say that 
our highways should be supported out of general 
revenues from the sales, income, or property 
taxes. . 

“In addition to the problems which I have out- 
lined, we will pay attention to the construction 
and maintenance of toll roads in America, and to 
problems of safety upon our American highways.” 

Considerable attention was given to the question 
of wear and tear on highways caused by heavily 
loaded trucks. Governors from various regions of 


session, 


the country cited the results of investigations show- 
ing that average loaded truck weights have in- 


creased tremendously during the past decade, and 
that highways subjected to constant truck traffic 
are much more costly to maintain. One state, for 
example, found out that in 1936-37 the average 
loaded weight for trailer combinations was 19,400 
pounds, but that this figure had almost doubled by 
1948. Another state discovered that on two parts 
of the same road—one of which had heavy truck 
traffic, while the other did not—the annual cost of 
upkeep varied from $350 per mile to $4,900 per 
mile, a ratio of sixteen to one. 

Several governors spoke of the need for uni- 
formity among the states with respect to weight 
limits. Pointing out that wide variations in weight 
regulations make enforcement of such provisions 
difficult, one governor said: 

“It’s a very difficult situation for the truck oper. 
ators, and I think that is one problem that this 
conference could begin to work on. We ought to 
try to work out a uniform trucking law for this 
nation. I know it’s not going to be easy, because 
of the varying needs of the truck loads.” 

Among the resolutions subsequently adopted was 
one directing the Council of State Governments to 
study and report to the governors on this matter. 
(See page 206.) 

In the discussion of methods of financing high- 
ways, there seemed to be substantial agreement that 
highway construction and maintenance should be 
paid for by highway user revenues, rather than by 
dipping into general funds. Bond issues for this 
purpose were also discussed, with greatly varying 
state practices being found. One state is embarking 
upon a $200 million bond issue for new highways, 
in contrast to other states which have constitutional 
prohibitions against going into debt for this 
purpose. 

Closely related to the financing problem was the 
discussion of toll roads and turnpikes. Governor 
Duff told of Pennsylvania’s experience with its fa- 
mous turnpike, and indicated that the state is well 
satisfied and plans to build an extension financed 
by revenue bonds not a general obligation of the 
state, Said the governor: 

“I feel that our experience in Pennsylvania has 
proven that this is one of the ways to solve the 
problems of major highway transportation across 
the state for heavy vehicles, and the fact that we 
were able to have the whole issue of $135 million 
of the last bond issue subscribed in one day is proof 

(Concluded on Page 208) 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-First Annual Meeting 


I. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Four years after the end of hostilities, the world 
is still in quest of a secure and lasting peace and a 
frm foundation for the advancement of human 
welfare. 

It is the established policy of the United States 
to further that quest by every means short of ap- 
peasing those who obstruct it. To this end our gov- 
ernment has sought to strengthen the bonds that 
unite free peoples and to promote cooperation 
among the democratic lands of the world. 

In order to do these things and to do them most 
effectively, the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Governors’ Conference believes: 


1. That continued support of the United Nations is 
essential to the regular peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and the promotion of understanding 
among peoples. In spite of many difhculties, the United 
Nations organization has been a stabilizing factor in in- 
ternational relations and it has laid the groundwork for 
cooperation in many directions. The United Nations 
deserves the full support of the American people. 

2. That the continuance of the European Recovery 
Program, adequately financed, is of vital importance to 
the political and economic life of western Europe and 
the continuance of free institutions in that frontier of 
democracy. 

3. That the North Atlantic Pact, signed in Washington 
on April 4, 1949, and endorsed unanimously by the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the United States Senate, 
should be approved by the United States Senate at the 
earliest possible time, and that necessary action should 
likewise be taken to implement the Pact and give to it 
full force and effect. 


Il. GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


The Governors’ Conference has long sought for 
means of achieving a higher degree of efficiency, 
reduced duplication, and economy and stability in 
the executive branch of the federal government. 

Since the last meeting of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government has reviewed 
the comprehensive task-force reports prepared for 
it and has submitted to Congress its own analyses 
and recommendations with respect to governmental 
reorganization. 

The Governors’ Conference heartily approves the 
basic objectives for which the Commission was cre- 
ated and is in accord especially with those proposals 
concerned with achieving more modern and under- 
standable methods of bookkeeping and budgeting. 

The Governors’ Conference does not in any way 


suggest a curtailing of public services, but rather 
the development of more adequate methods by 
which waste of public monies will be eliminated 
and present duplications in federal activities will 
be terminated. 


III. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


On many occasions the Governors’ Conference 
has urged the desirability of a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the relationships among local, state, and 
federal governments. It has called attention to the 
fact that such relationships have developed in a 
haphazard manner without definite pattern and 
not in accordance with an over-all policy. 

The recent study made by the Task Force on 
Federal-State Relations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment agreed with the Governors’ Conference that 
an official study of the whole question should be 
made. The Commission itself made this proposal 
one of its major recommendations. 

In accordance with these resolutions and recom- 
mendations, a bill has been introduced in Congress 
—S.1946—which would establish a commission to 
explore thoroughly intergovernmental relations in 
the light of present-day conditions. Representatives 
of the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference have testified in favor of such a bill, as have 
representatives of federal departments, municipali- 
ties, and counties. 

The Governors’ Conference urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact this measure. 


IV. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental hygiene and the care and treatment of the 
mentally ill create some of the most important so- 
cial and financial problems confronting the states 
today. In order that the states may be enabled to 
deal adequately with these problems, much addition- 
al information is needed with respect to personnel, 
administrative practices, and physical equipment. 

The Council of State Governments is therefore 
directed to make a comprehensive, factual study 
of the activities and facilities of the several states 
in this field and to submit its report to the Gov- 
ernors of the several states prior to the next annual 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference. 


V. HiGHWAy SAFETY 
Traffic accidents in this country continue to be 
one of our major problems. Last year there were 
32,000 traffic deaths in spite of a heartening reduc- 
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tion in the ratio of fatalities to total number of 
miles traveled. In addition, the economic loss at- 
tributable to traffic accidents is tremendous. 

The regulation and control of motor travel on 
our highways is a state problem within and among 
the states, a problem and a responsibility which 
confronts the states with an immediate challenge 
to develop and effectively administer motor vehicle 
laws which will preserve the safety all our 
citizens. 

It is well known that the essentials of a program 
for the prevention of accidents include the impar- 
tial enforcement of sound traffic and motor vehicle 
licensing laws. This does not belittle the impor- 
tance of engineering and education, which are vital 
to the program. However, the most modern high- 
way becomes a dangerous thoroughfare because of 
the reckless driver, and the best informed motorist 
on the road is a hazard if he does not obey the rules 
he has learned. 

Therefore, the Governors’ Conference urges: 


of 


1. That all the states establish adequate driver licens 
ing systems and effective procedures for driver examina- 
tion in order to achieve trained and safe drivers on our 
highways and to make possible more widespread reciproc 
ity among the states. 

2. That the Council of State Governments, in coopera- 
tion with agencies active in this field, prepare suggested 
state legislation designed to accomplish uniformity among 
the states with respect to those items of traffic control, 
highway markings, signals, and rules of the road which 
are considered to be of major importance or of imme 
diate urgency. 

3. That the states take every possible action to insure 
that traffic and licensing laws will be enforced. 


VI. Moror Truck REGULATION 


There is a demonstrated need for reasonable and 
uniform maximum size and weight limitations 
among the states with respect motor truck 
transport. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore urges the 
states to consider the establishment of such reason- 
able and uniform maximum standards, and 
quests the Council of State Governments to study 
this matter and report to the Governors prior to 
the next annual meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 


to 


re- 


VII. WATER RESOURCES 

The Governors’ Conference recognizes the over- 
lapping responsibilities and relationships of the 
states and the federal government in the field of 
water resources development. 

It also recognizes that, over a period of many 
years, federal laws have been developed, establish- 
ing a reasonably satisfactory working relationship 
between presently existing departments of the fed- 
eral government charged with water development 


State Government 


responsibilities and the states and their political 
subdivisions. 

It is recommended that these presently existing 
departments of the federal government be used tg 
the fullest possible degree in the development, 
conservation, and wise use of the water resources of 
the nation. 

Inter-agency committees, made up of representa. 
tives of the federal departments and the state gov. 
ernments in the development area, and the develop. 
ment of water compacts among the affected states 
can achieve the desired coordination and stil] pre- 
serve local autonomy for which we are all striving, 
in accordance with the basic and constitutional 
rights of both levels of government. 


VIII. EMERGENCY PROGRAMS 

Various measures concerning unemployment and 
relief are now pending before Congressional Com. 
mittees. 

These measures are designed to establish a pro- 
gram and method of operation in case we should 
be confronted with a major problem in these fields, 

In 1944, the Governors’ Conference adopted a 
Resolution dealing with activities financed by fed. 
eral, state, and local governments, in which it said 
substantially: 


1. Policies and should be 


operatively; 


programs developed co 

2. All levels of government should participate finan- 
cially; 

3. General policy and over-all programs should be set 
forth explicitly in the statutes after due consideration 
by Congress, so that the respective parts of the program 
to be performed by the several levels of government are 
clearly defined and due recognition given to the rights 
and duties of each; 

j- The immediate supervision and direction of such 
cooperative programs should be in the hands of the 
states; 

5- Responsibility for the local operation thereof should 
be given to the subordinate units of government; and 

6. Necessary authority and adequate funds for adminis- 
trative purposes should be commensurate with responsi- 
bility, and lines of direction should be scrupulously 
followed. 


The Governors’ Conference in its 1949 Annual 
Meeting reiterates these principles and reaffirms this 
position. 


IX. NATIONAL GUARD 


At the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, a Resolution was adopted com- 
mending the membership of the National Guard 
for its noble contribution to our national security 
and urging that the federal government give full 
consideration to expanding and strengthening the 
National Guard to every extent necessary. 
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This, the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, reaffirms the views expressed in 
that Resolution and goes on record as opposing any 
proposals whereunder the National Guard would 
be taken over by the federal government, except in 
time of war or national emergency. 

It is recommended that steps be taken to assure 
that in case of war or national emergency state 
armed forces will be available to handle internal 
disorder or sabotage. 

X. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAwall 
The Governors’ Conference urges the Congress 


omptly to enact enabling legislation to admit 
Alaska and Hawaii to Statehood. 


XI. NATURALIZATION 
The Governors’ Conference urges that no properly 
qualified resident of the United States be forbidden 
naturalization because of race or color. 
XII. Feperat-Srate BupGer CoopEeRATION 


A joint committee of federal and state budget 
oficers has been established through the efforts of 
the Council of State Governments, acting on behalf 


of the National Association of State Budget Officers. 
The purpose of the Committee is to provide for the 
regular exchange of information between the fed- 
eral Bureau of the Budget and state budget agencies 
relative to fiscal and administrative problems in- 
volved in grant-in-aid programs, 

The Governors’ Conference endorses this cooper- 
ative inter-governmental activity designed to attain 
administrative improvements and more effective 
control of public expenditures. 


XIII. APPRECIATION 
The Forty-First Annual Meeting of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference hereby expresses its sincere appre- 
ciation and thanks to the state of Colorado and its 
citizens and to the people of Colorado Springs for 
their gracious hospitality and for making this oc- 
casion memorable. Especially is the Conference 
grateful to Governor and Mrs. Knous and to the 
committees and organizations—all of them—which 
have worked so hard to make our stay enjoyable. 
The Conference also wishes to extend its sincere 
thanks to the Press and Radio representatives who 
have so effectively interpreted the Conference to the 
state of Colorado and to the Nation. 





Progress of the States 


(Continued from Page 190) 
an effective method for formal exploration and im- 
plementation of the recommendations and sugges- 
tions that have been made repeatedly by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. 

Beginning with today’s session we will take up, 
for the development of a conference program, the 
questions of Social Security and Public Welfare; 
Public Education; Intergovernmental Relations; 
and Highway Construction, Regulation, and Safety. 

In the latter category, the conference undoubt- 
edly will consider some action on the matter of 
regulating the gross weight of motor carriers now 
using the nation’s highways. The increasing loads 
which now are being placed on our roads, and the 
efforts to ease further the existing limitations, are 
becoming one of the major problems in highway 
construction and development. 

There is another phase of the highway problem 
which I hope this conference will tackle vigorously 
and come forth with a plan of action aimed at im- 
mediate and continued results. I refer to the prob- 
lem of traffic safety, which is, unquestionably, the 
job of the states. 

The steady increase of the almost wanton destruc- 
tion of life, limb, and property on the highways of 
this country is appalling. A few weeks ago, I was 


privileged to be the vice-chairman of the President's 
1949 Highway Safety Conference in Washington 
and the forecasts of traffic experts as to what we 
may expect in future traffic deaths and injuries, 
unless something is done to stem the indicated 
highway accident rate, was shocking. 

Accidents are costing the people of the United 
States, | am told, more each year than the cost of 
the Marshall Plan. They average $200 for every 
family in the United States, and motor vehicle acci- 
dents account for more than one-third of the total. 

Curtailment of highway accidents, and their enor- 
mous toll in dead and injured, is this country’s 
greatest civic problem. Every man, woman, and 
child that walks or rides is a potential victim of 
traffic every minute he or she is on a public roadway 
or street. There is an injury caused by an automo- 
bile every twenty-five seconds in the United States; 
every eighteen minutes someone is killed in traffic 
and it is costing us $170,000 an hour, twenty-four 
hours every day. The majority of these injuries and 
deaths are occurring in rural areas. 

As I have said, this is a state problem. As gov- 
ernors we have the enforcement agencies with which 
to deal with the potential killers on our highways; 
we have open to us channels for educating the 
driving public and the means for gaining public 
support for safety programs. It is our responsibility 
and we had better get on with the job of meeting it. 
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America and Foreign Affairs 


(Continued from Page 193) 


Certainly, these measures involve undertakings 
that are not to be lightly assumed. They will re- 
quire large public expenditures at a time when our 
commitments are already heavy and economic ad- 
justments apparently are in progress. But it is im- 
possible to escape the conviction that they are es- 
sential in the national interest. What is involved 
here is nothing less than the preservation of our 
way of life—the continued assertion of our right as 
free men to govern ourselves as we see fit and to live 
according to the dictates of our own conscience. 

This being true, we should not hesitate to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to defend our free 
institutions. The American people have repeatedly 
shown that they will willingly make great sacrifices 
for that purpose. Public opinion clearly favored 
the inauguration of the Marshall Plan at a time 
when it appeared that the shipment of the neces- 
sary foodstuffs and other materials to Europe might 
cut drastically into our own supplies. That danger 
no longer exists. In fact, the procurement program 
for European recovery might become a valuable 
stabilizing influence in our domestic economy when 
production is declining. Certainly it is true that 
our foreign-aid programs and our domestic econ- 
omy must be kept in balance as component parts 
of an integrated national policy. 

The time has passed when foreign affairs and 
domestic affairs could be regarded as separate and 
distinct. The borderline between the two has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. Mr. Stimson, who served 
with great distinction both as Secretary of State and 
as Secretary of War, has summed it up this way: 
“No private program and no public policy, in any 
sector of our national life, can now escape from the 
compelling fact that if it is not framed with refer- 
ence to the world, it is framed with perfect futility.” 

Our vast responsibilities in world affairs inevi- 
tably have their effect on every aspect of our na- 
tional life, and every element of our national life 
enters into our actions with respect to the rest of 
the world. The strength which we must have to 
overcome the dangers that threaten and to accom- 
plish the great task of achieving a just and decent 
peace is not military strength or economic strength 
alone, but the total strength of the nation. It is a 
strength that encompasses such things as education, 
public health, family life, and opportunity and in- 
centive for individual achievement. And basic to 
that strength is the passionate devotion of our peo- 
ple to the free way of life. We can maintain the 


material, moral, and spiritual strength of America 
if our democratic faith remains strong. 

We know that we can draw from this well-spring 
of faith the strength necessary to carry out the tre. 
mendous responsibilities of world leadership that 
have devolved upon us. We will express that 
strength in purposeful and resolute action. We 
must never give others cause to doubt our purpose 
and our resolution. The stakes are too high to af. 
ford even a suspicion of irresolution. 

We have embarked upon a policy which has 
already achieved a considerable measure of SUCCESS, 
as you have seen in the past three months, and jf 
we follow it calmly, firmly, and courageously, we 
will go forward, step by step, to the peace and $e- 
curity which we, and all the free world, so ardently 
desire. 


Highway Construction, Regulation 
and Safety 


(Continued from Page 204) 


—since the sole security is the highway itself—that 
the banking interests of the country feel not only 
that this is a new method of transportation but also 
a very successful one.” 

Maine’s experience with its Turnpike Authority 
was described by Governor Payne, who also felt 
that it was working out to be a paying proposition, 
and that it was “heading in the right direction.” 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia were mentioned as states which 
have recently established turnpike authorities or 
which are seriously considering the construction of 
toll roads. 

The concluding part of the round table was de- 
voted to the increasingly important problem of 
highway safety. Governor Lane, who was vice 
chairman of the recent President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, spoke forcefully on the need for the 
states to take vigorous action in this field. He said: 

“Obviously, we have got to control the drivers 
on our highways. I believe a strict enforcement and 
a severe penalty are the only things that are going 
to protect the legitimate, conscientious users of our 
highways. I would suggest the uniformity of driver 
license requirements and also a uniformity for the 
benefit of such things as traffic control and rules of 
the road.” 

A resolution stemming from this discussion of 
safety problems was adopted by the conference, cov- 
ering driver licensing systems and procedures, uni- 
form legislation on traffic regulation, and effective 
enforcement. (See page 205.) 
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Washington Report 





Appropriation Cuts.—A petition has been signed by 
a majority of the Senate urging the Senate Democratic 
leader to call up a bill to place responsibility on the 
President rather than on Congress for cutting 5 to 10 
per cent from the funds appropriated for 1950. In order 
to make such an over-all cut the Budget Bureau Director 
has testified that cuts approaching 20 per cent would 
have to be made in the “controllable” part of the budget. 
2S 

Alaska Statehood.—Nineteen Senators have jointly 
introduced S.2036, to provide for admission of Alaska 
into the Union. 


Mine Safety.—A House Labor Subcommittee con- 
cluded hearings on H.R.g023, which would give the 
Federal Bureau of Mines power to close mines if “immi- 
nent danger is deemed to exist.”” The bill is intended to 
supplement state activity in the interest of increased 
mine safety. Representatives of the departments of mines 
of Kentucky and Pennsylvania testified in opposition 
to the bill. 

® 
Farm Labor Camps.—A new law has extended until 
June 30, 1950, the time for disposal of remaining farm 
labor camps to public agencies or non-profit associations 
of farmers before they must be disposed of to highest 
bidders for unrestricted use. 

s 
Federal Aid for School Construction.—A Senate 
subcommittee has concluded hearings on bills to provide 
grants for school construction. The leading bill, $.287, 
has been sponsored and supported by the Nationai Coun- 
cil of Chief State School officers. It would authorize ap 
propriation of $150 million annually to be apportioned 
among the states on the basis of school age population. 
A formula provides for variable matching of federal 
funds by the states, from 40 per cent to 60 per cent. The 
program would be administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the states. 

During fiscal 1950 only $65 million would be set aside 
to aid school districts especially burdened by federal 
activities. In order to assist the states in developing com- 
prehensive surveys and programs for school construction 
$5 million in grants would be authorized. The remainder 
of the $150 million would be available for aid in con- 
structing school facilities in accordance with state plans. 

* 
Travel Allowanee.—Maximum daily 
federal government employees while traveling on official 


allowance’ for 


business was raised recently from $6.00 to $9.00. Payment 
lor use of private cars on government business was in 
creased from five cents to seven cents a mile. 
* 

Civil Defense.—Some time ago the Office of Civil De- 
lense Planning under the Secretary of Defense prepared 
a report recommending creation of a full-time operating 
civil defense program. The President recently announced, 


instead, that emphasis would be placed on planning and 
preparation for civil defense in the event of war, rather 
than peacetime operation of a full-scale civil defense 
organization. The planning will be done by the appro- 
priate civilian departments under the supervision of the 
National Security Resources Board. The Board also will 
serve as a clearing house between various federal agen- 
cies and state civil defense planning organizations. 


Electoral College Abolishment.—A proposed con- 
stitutional amendment that would divide each state’s 
electoral vote for president in proportion to the popular 
vote, has been approved by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee (S.J.Res. 2) as has a companion bill by the House 
Judiciary Committee (H.J.Res. 2). The constitutional 
change would abolish the Electoral College. 
e 

State Approval of Valley Authorities.—A bill, 5.1988, 
recently was introduced in Congress to determine the 
wishes of the citizens of the various states with re- 
spect to establishment by Congress of valley authorities 
which would include those states. The bill directs the 
Secretary of Interior to provide for holding of referen- 
dums within states any part of which would be included 
in a valley authority proposed to be established by any 
bill introduced in the first session of the 81st Congress. 
Columbia Valley Administration.—In a special mes- 
sage to Congress the President has urged creation of a 
Columbia Valley Administration. Both the House and 
Senate Public Works Committees have held hearings on 
bills to create a CVA. The Secretary of the Interior has 
testified that the proposed CVA would carry out the 
federal government’s responsibilities for development of 
resources in the Pacific Northwest in a cheaper, speedier, 
and more effective fashion than is now the case, and that 
there is no conflict between the River Basin Program 
agreed upon by the Army Engineers and the Reclama- 
tion Bureau and the proposed CVA. The governors of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Nevada testified 
before the House and Senate committees, vigorously op- 
posing creation of a CVA. 

Governor Langlie of Washington said: “One of the 
strongest indictments which can be made against this 
legislation is that it would impose a third form of gov- 
ernment on our people, a corporate entity with federal 
powers but without customary federal controls; an agency 
with the flexibility and freedom of private business but 
without the restrictions and restraints which government 
and competition place upon business; an agency which 
has almost carte blanche authority, subject only to the 
most general specification of policy in the act; an agency 
which has discretionary power to take or leave the recom- 
mendations and views of local representatives; an agency 
which is encouraged to go over the heads of elected state 
and local government officials, and deal directly with in- 
dividuals and organizations of its own choosing.” 
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of public elementary and secondary education in the states. 
The study was authorized by the Governors’ Conference and made by the Council 
of State Governments. A professional research staff devoted months to assembling 


the facts. These were supplied by the governors with the assistance of the state de- 


In TEXT, TABLES AND CHARTS, the book presents fundamental data on 
stale boards, departments and officers of education; local school administrative units; teacher 
education, recruitment, salaries and welfare; school plants, transportation, textbooks, supplies; 


financial support, including sources, equalization and needs. Conclusions are presented on 
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